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/ dORDEM, ChristoiShjpr m, Ed.D. Boston University Ahool of 
aitteatton; 197B./24ll[>p. Major ProfeSso/: Thomas E. 

■ J» 

R waa^the objective of thifi study to construct a model for 
instruction balked on the principles of humanistic edu- 
catton/uslng an individualized learning- program format as its 
iMsi^iTfrtiicle. The efficacy of the program was tested tp m.ea* 
ipc^h the affective and Cognitive effects. 

tatm and Procedures > . 

Students engaged in this study were selected from the^«n<^ 
taring grade'nine enroll^es at threft vocational-technical schools 
. in soiilbeasterh Massachusetts, THe Subjects were selected hy 
aniilysl^ of t|ie iresfats.of the Cooperative English Reading Test 
SA. Subj^iects in thiPej^perimental giroupwere restricted to those 
te(||tifif beiow the 30th percentile in this test, 

An,attitudinal test, A Scale To Measure Students' Attitudes 
. Toward Reading, was also administered to all dl;j[f(fents involved 
In this study. ' V , ^ 

The program involved the experirq[ental grouj^^with four ' 
principal activities; first, the Learning Activity Packet whfch 
consisted o! pre-designed skill activities which involved thi* 
«tudent in individual and group reading activities; second, ^t^ 
Independent ReadinI; Program which involved the student Jn a . 
reaittng interview interaction with the instructor and an activity 
progrem; third, a Timed Viewing Program which Involved the 
^xgothre of Words, numbers and phrases intended to increase 
the level of visual response; and fourth, a Listening- Viewing 
program which involved the students in the processes of en- 
coding, memory searching, finding associational relationships 
and eneodihg to explore concept loading. 

Control students at the two vocational-technical schools in- 
volved were Instructed in traditional reading-class settings 
which were teacher dominated and which used typical cominer- 
cial reading materials. 

Cbiiciiaaions 

Th^ results of this study lead us to the following conclu- 
sions: 1. That it is possible to construct a pre-designed J earn- 
ing program for reading limited learners that is based^n hu- 
manistic principles which is fully as effective as traditional, 
teacher dominated and directed approaches. 2. That attention 
to the needs suid concerns of reading-limited learners results 
in significantly greater gains in attitudes toward reading. The 
: sttikjients involved in thfs study indicated gains significant to the 
..OOi level of probability. 3. That a humanistic, individualized 
program in reading is adaptable to the schedules of vocational- 
technical schools ^in Massachusetts. 



Implications for Teaching 

^/ 1. This study did reveal that students do respond fnore posi- 
tively jSUid develop better attitudes toward their studies when 
their needs and concerns are addressed. 2. Students learn 
fully as well In an affective program as they do in traditional, 
teacher -dominated programs, but in addition, they feel better 
about their studies in affective )grams. 3. It is possible' to 
pre-desifipi learning programs iv reading limited learners 
which are fully as effective as tiiditional programs which are 
teachef operated. 4. This progranfi is fully adaptable to the 
programs extant in the vocational-technical schools of Mas- 
sachusetts. 



THE EFFECTS 0<* LEVEL AND POSITION OF QUESTIONS 
ON THB-LEARNING AND RETENTION OF PROSE MATER- 
IAL WITH^GOOD AND POOR READERS AT THE TENTH 
GRADIS L^VEL Order No. 7802950 

CARTWRIGHT, HylaDoyal, Ph.D. The University of Wiscon- 
» sin-liadison, 1977. 220pp. Supervisor: Associate Professor 
keni^etli L, Dulin, 

The purpose of this study was td^determine the effects of 
three cognitive levels of questions in three different positions ' 
^ ti) proee material on the comprehension and reading time of 
good and poor readers at the tenth grade level. In addition, 
the levels of correlation between the interest of the subjects 
' in the material and their comprehension on the post -test me^- 
. sure were examined. 

Eleven hypotheses were formulated an^ tested to assess the 
effects of the level the stimulus questions, the position of 
ttM atUDulus questions, the ability of the readers, the interesU 
elUii material as indicated by an attitude Inventory, and the y 
treatment conditions overall on the subjects\subtest and total 
post-test scores, the reading time required bV the subjects, 
and the interaction effects between and among these variables. 

The subjects^ 400 students from Marion High School in 
Marion, Indiana, were randomly placed in ten treatment groups. 
Three of the treatment groups received knowledge -level stimu- 
lus qnestions placed before, during, or after the prose mater- 
ial. Three treatment groups received comprehension -level 
stimalts questions placed before, during, or after the prose 
material, "J^hree treatment groups received application -level 
stimulus questions placed before, during, or after the prose 
material, ,One treatment group received no stimulus questioaa 
at all, and thus served as a comparison (or control) group. 
Students in all ten of the treatment groups read their materli^, 
recoftled their time, took an attitude inventory, and responi 
to a post-test instrument consisting of 21 items: seven kno;«»l- 
* edge-level items, seven comprehension -level i^ms, and seven 
apfAicntion-level \tem^. 

Analyses of Yariancie were used to examine differences in 
subtest and total post- test scores. They were followed by t- 
tests sitid Scheff e's Procedure for Multiple Comparisons whftpre 
significant T's were found. Pearson Product-Moment C<5flr-. 
relations and other t-tests were also used. The results of tbe 
study supported these conclusions: (1) Subjects who received 
comprehension -level stimtjlus questions, regardless of their 
positions, scored significantly higher on the comprehension 
subtest items \han they did on the other two subtests (knowl- 
edge subtest items and application subtest items). (i)'Sub)ects 
who rtceivigd appltcation -level stimulus questions, Regardless' 
of their positions, scored significantly higher on the application 
subtest Items than they did on the other two subtests (knowl- 
edge subtest items and comprehension subtest items). (3) Good* 
readers, regardless of their treatment grouj^j scored signifi- 
cantly higher on all three subtests and on the total post-test 
than did ttie poor readers. (4) Poor readers who received 
stimulus questions did significantly better on the total post- 
test mean scores than did poor readers who did not receive 
stimulus questions, while the good readers who received stimu- 
lus questions ;J;d not do significantly better on the total post- 
test mean scores than did the good readers who lid not rrceive 
stimulus questions. (5) Poor rf^aders did t^ke s; icAf." 
. longer to read the material tlian du! ; ;«d r^lfcei. [is) ti.- 
was a significantly positive correl > ..^m i Aoen tlio subjects 
total post -test scores and the subjLH.iH ; »\six)nses to the attitude 
.inventory items, both item by item and wiih .i) i-ms pooled to 
^give a total attitude score. (7) There were son-, significant 
interaction effects between and among the variables previously 
identified. 
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iA e^ttft OF THE^EFF^PT' OF. VOCABULARY EXEIKJlSEg • 
0N/TH£ I^EAMNG ANB yOCABULARY ACHIEVEMENT OF 
EIGHTH-GRADE STUDENTS Order No. -7732761' 

D'ABRE, Theyese Joan, Ed.D. Bostbn University School.of 
' EdiicatTon, 1977. *l30pp.^ Major Professor: Thomas E. CuUi*- 
ton, Jr., . ' » 

f>urpOse \ .\ ' 

Thi^.fitudy was to ascertain the effect >vhicK twenty ^eight 
vcicat^ul^ «xercises wY)i4d hay^ on the vocabulary and reading 
comprehension achievement of eighth-grade siydents. . 

^ A rjBvlew of the research and literature indicated that vo* 
cabulary is an important tool for the meanin'gful communication 

' that young adolescents need for both academic and personal ' 
Batlsiaction. The literature also indicated that categorizaiion, 
teaxnin|c» self-directing and self-correcting formats, and struc- 
ture for. direction and controlled competition can be effective 
techniques for insuring successful learning tasks. , 

Procedure 

The twenty -eight vocabulary exercises, developed by the 
author, utilized 1120 words and eighty-fo ur c ategories; team 
learning techniques; and a self-directing, self-correcting 
format. The categories were selected from identified reading, 
and activity interests of young adolescents and from eighth- 
grade content areas. The words were chosen from eighth- 
grade content and vocabulary texts and other printed material. 

The experimental group represented six eighth-grade En- 
glish classes, of 128 students and the control group repre- 
sented six eighth -grade English classes of 136 students. The 
classes were from three middle schools in three adjacent 
towns in which the population ranged from economically dis- 
advantaged to advantaged and where the public schools are tAe 
only schpbls for the grade in th^ study. Teachers volunteered 
lor the program and chose to perform in the experimental or 
control aspects of the program. 

All members in the study were administered the Otis- 
Lennon Mental Maturity ^est and the difference in mean intel- 
ligence between tlie two groups was less than one point. The 
Gates -M^Ginitie Vocabulary afid Reading Comprehension Tests 
and the autJior construct<|Ci unpublished Vocabulary Test were 
administered as pretests. 

The , vocabulary lessons were introduced to the experimen- 
tal classes. Each student, working in a team, did thi^e exer- 
^ cises a week over a seven^week period. Team composition 
could be and was changed during the experiment, ^he control 
classes studied the vocabulary under the direction of their ' 
teachers without the experimental exercises. The most com- 
monly reported techniques of control group teachers were 
looking up *word meanings in dictionaries, writing out mean- * 
ings, and writing the words in sentences. Botli the control 
and experimental groups were retested u^th altejyiate forms ^ 
of the original performance measures at the end of the study. 

Results and Conclusions 

An analysis of covariance was performed because the study 
dealt with intact classes \nthout pre-experimental equivalence. 
The experimental group registered a sligiit gain in vocabulary 
as measured by the Gates-MacGlnitie Vocabulary Test , but an 
analysis of variance did not indicate any statistical signifi- 
cance for this gain at the 0.05 level. 

Neitheir the experimental olr control groups made any gains 
In comprehension when measured by the Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading Comprehension Test . An analysis of variance re- 
vealed a statistically significant 'difference in favor of the ex- 
perimental group in posttest performance on this criterion 
measure (p < 0.0485). • 

Both the experitnental and control groups made gains in 
learning the specific vocabulary of the study when measured 
by the unpublished Vocabulary Test. An analysis of variance 
revealed a statistically significant difference in favor of the 
experimental group (p < 0.0039). 



The performance of eex«designated groups within the stu^f 
waa analysed with a two-way analysis of covariance. The 
means of the Intelligence quotients of males and females were 
almost identical arid within the **average* range. A statist!* 
cally significant difference in the posttest performance of the 
males on the unpublished Vocabulary Test was revealed by an 
analysis of variance (p < O.ao^) which was performed for 
each criterion megisure/The main effect of the difference 
was deterzplned to l)e th^ experimental exercises since no 
'significant interaction between group and sex had been estab- 
r lished on any criterion measure. 

The experimental exercises provided a very efficient 
method for teaching the vocabulary in the study and were more 
effective for males than for females. 



AN AND9AG0GICAL J40DEL FOR SECONDARY READING 
' rVSTRUCTION Order No. 7605169 

DALY, Norene Barton, Ed.D. Wayne State University, 1977., • 
1^9pp. Major Professor: Helen Suchara 

Purpose : The purpose of this study was to generate a model 
for secondary reading instruction with a basis in the andragogl- 
cal process model. This model haS seven steps: 1) establishing 
a climate conducive to learning, 2) creating a mechanism for 
mutual planning, 3) diagnosing the needs for learning, 4) formu- 
lattng program objectives that will satisfy these needs, 5) de- 
signing a pattern of learning experiences, 6) conducting these 
learning experiences with suitable techniques and materials, 
and 7) evaluating learning outcomes and rediagnosing learning 
needs. 

Procedure : This study is a documentary analysis which 
reviews existing data regarding andragogical theory and ap{dles 
the results of this review to the development of a model for 
secondary reading instruction. Steps one through four of the 
andragogical propess model were viewed as the planning stage 
of the model. This stage is comprised of the physical, organi- 
zational and psychological characteristics of the learning en- 
vironment; the role of the teacher and learner In planning for 
Instruction; diagnostic procedures for the assessment of cearn- 
, Ing needs; and, the formulation of program objectives to satisfy*^ 
learning needs. Steps five and six were treated In this study 
as the application phase of the model. The emphasis was upon 
the development of a rationale for designing a pattern of learn- 
ing experiences, and the identification of materials and techhl- ^ 
ques which can serve as a resource for the secondary reading 
teacher. Step seven of the andragogical process model repre- 
sented the reassessment or replannipg stage of the organlza* 
tlonal structure. Learning theory related to evaluation and 
measurement was discussed and strategies which may be util- 
ized to measure l^rnlng outcomes and redlagnose learning 
needs were preseriled. ' . . . , 

Conclusions: Because the andragogical process model rep- 
resents a systems model w;hlch Involves the teacher and student 
In a continuous learning cycle, it provides an effective organi- 
zational framework for secondary reading Instruction. Con- 
siderations which are crucial to its successful implementation 
Include: 1) recognition of the role of the learner as a partner 
In the planning, application and reassessment phases of the 
model; 2) a commitment on the part of the teacher to the role ' 
of facilitator, resource and guide In the Instructional process; 
3) highly developed organizational skills on the part of the 
teacher, and; 4) awareness and utilization of materials, tech- 
niques and strategies which are compatible with the andragogi- 
cal framework. 
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ATTITUDES OF SECONDARY TEACHERS TOWARD TEACH-r 
DIG READING AKp THEIR PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR • 
'competencies IN READING INSTRUCTION' • " 

EVANS, Carolyn, Ed,D. • ' ' 

MiMisslppl State University, 1977 ^ ^ 



Director: Dr. ElzleP. Lauderdale 
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Tlie purpose of tlKis study was to aisess^econdary teach- 
ers' attitudes towarci and perceptions of competency in reading 
Instruction for their |ree^lar classrooms, ^t sought to deter<^'- 
iniiie!-(l) if sigiilfioant differences existed in the attitudes of . 
Engll^, social studi,'es, and science teachers toward reacftng t^.. 
Instruietlon; (2) if si^ificant differences existed in the percept'- 
tlone 0^. competency I in reading instruction among these groups 
- of teachers;' (3) whether training In the teaching of reading had 

any Inflirence on these teachers' attitudes and perceptions of 
. competency In teaching reading; andJ4) whether any relation- 
ship existed ^etwecfn the teachers' attitudes and percej^lons of 
• competency In rea(Ung instruction. 5^ 

The population for the study consisted of all secondary English, 
social studies, and science teachers In the public schools of 
Mississippi. The /subjects were selected by a stratified sam- 
pling technique; the sample was comprised of 300 English, 
social studies, and science teachers. Two hundred twenty- 
1^ ' eight of these teachers responded in the study. 

The Flanagan Inventory of Content Area Reading Instruc- 
tion was the instrument used to collect data fnr thp study. 
Part A assessed teacher attitudes and Part B assessed their 
perceptions of competency in reading instruction. To analyze 
the daia, the analysis of variance, the Duncan Multiple Range 
Test, and the Pearson product moment correlation were used. 
The .05 significance level was established as the criterion for 
rejecting the five null hypothes,^s. 

.-The statistical techniques utilized revealed the followiitfg 
results: First, there was ^ significant difference in the Atti- 
tudes of secondary content area teachers toward teachinfi^ 
reading. The difference was found among the teachers of 
English whose attitudes were more positive toward reading 
instruction than the other teachers. Secondly, no significant 
differences were found among the three groups of teachers in 
their opinions concerning their ability to teach reading. 

Thirdly, no significant 'difference existed in the attitudes 
. of teachers who have had training in reading instruction and 
"teachers who have not had training. Fourthly, there was a slg- 
^ "nificant difference in «the perceptions of competency between 
teachers who had, some training in the teaching of reading.and 
teachers who had no training. Teachers who had training'^ln 
reading instruction felt~more quali/ied to incorporate the 
teaching of reading in their regular classes than did those 
teachers who had no training in reading instruction. Finally,- 
there was a significant relationship between teachers' atti- 
tudes and perceptions of competency In teaching reading in 
EngUah, social studies, and science classes. 

Ordef No. 77-28,544, 71 pages. 



' Following are selected finflfngs; (1)- The Los Angeles UnlfidU 
'S6hool Districtlias established standards of reading performance 
to be met before high school graduatlorh Beginning in 1979 high 
school ^student^ In this distridt wlU be eligible for diplomas only 
after they have performed sitlsfactorlly the tasks required by' 
the Senior High Asaessment of Reading Performance (SHARP), 
' (2) Over twenty-one percent of the seventeen -year yqlds attend- 
ing school In l^rge United States cities with high rates of un- 
employment and social welfare paythents were Judged to be ^ 
functionally Illiterate by a 1975 study conducted by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progres?^ It is not now possible \ 
to compare Los Angeles students with this national sample. / 
(3) Two of the Right to Read programs In Los Angeles Junior 
high schools were shown to have potential for Improving stu- 
dents' reading ability and are described UJthe Right to Read, i. 
publication / Effective Reading Programs . Los Angeles' Devel- 
opmental Reading Program utilizes a diagnostic -prescriptive \ 
approach and meets most of Right to Read's "Standards of 
Excellence for Reading Programs/ The School Preferred 
Reading Program permits each school to select Its owff reading 
program. No central record Is kept of t^e'lndlvldual school 
programs, it Is not possible to determine for the district as 
a whole the extent to which the criteria h^Ve beeh met. (4) No 
studies have been found which attempt to determine what special 
adjustments In secondary sthool readW programs are neces- 
sary to meet the needs of minority students. Some factors 
have been Identified as being associated with reading gains of 
black sixth graders. Sufficient data have not been located to 
explain the^earnlng sltuatloA o( Mexican -American children. 
Little Is known about the special needs of high school students 
In areas of low socio-economic status or those from minority 
racial and ethnlo groups. 

Following are some of the recommendations made: (1) Ef- 
forts should be continued and extended to ensure that young " 
Americans who are about to graduate from high school have 
attained the degree of literacy they need to enter the worjd of 
work or to continue their education. (2) The standards of ex- 
cellence for reading programs which' have been established 
and the characteristics of exemplary secondary school reading 
programs which have been Identified should receive wide dls^* 
•semination to educators and to the general public. (3) Every 
secondap school should have a reading management tea» which 
Is given the responsibility and the time and resources needed 
to Identify the nee'ds of all of Its students and to plan and pro- 
vide a^prograln adequate to meet those needs. The program 
must Include activities to promote Interest In reading as well^ 
as ability to read. (4) Efforts mu^t be made through selective 
recruitment and effective staff development to Improve tlie 
quality of all personnel In secondary programs, especbuy \xi 
high school. (5) Ways of rewarding effective teachers and 
keeping them In the classroom must be found. (6) The task 
must no^ be left entirely to the schools. The resources of 
universities and of the private sector must-be harnessed also. 

(Copies available from Micrographics Dfepartment, Doheny 
Library, USC^ Los Angeles, CA 90007.) 
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A COMPARISON OF THE RECREATIONAL READING 
HABITS OF SELECTED NINTH GRADERS ANP THEIR 
PARENTS Order No. 7803881 

O'ROURKE, William James, Ed.D. Jhe University of Ne- 
braska - Lincoln, 1977. 84pp. Adviser: Edgai A. Kelley 



l^OUGHTON, „ ^ 

California, 1977. Chairman: Professor Charles M^- Brown 

This study dealt with the present status and needs of second- 
ary school reading programs and the present status of reading 
skills of secondary school students in Los Angeles City Schools'. 

Information was also gathered concerning national programs 
for Improvement 6f reading and the situation existing in place^ 
other than Los Angeles. 

o " ■ , 
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The purpose In this study was to Investigate the relatlon- 
^ip between the recreational reading habits of ninth graders 
and'the recreational reading habits of their parents. Recre- 
ational reading habits were measured by a modified version 
of Part n, the Quantitative Inventory, of Pond's Inventory of 
Reading Experiences. The Inventory measured quantitative 
habits In ten categories— reading and leisure time, friends 
and conversations, literature, reading and*irtudy, use of li- 
braries, mechanics of reading, Interest in reading, enjoyment, 
books and quantities^ 



Research revealed that the home environment In general, 
and paii^nt behavior In particular, has a major inlpjict on the ' 
reading behaviors of children. Parents who read to their chll-* 
dren, model reading enjoyment themselves and have available 
books and magdzines in the home are a positive influence on 
their children's attitudejoward reading and on their reading 
achievement. • ^' 

The essential purpose ih research on amount of reading 
has been to chart certain developmental patterns* The evi- 
dence Indicates a steady incrca^ in the amount of reading 
during the elementary years and peaking durtng junior high 
school, Most studies looked at quantity of reading as an aspect 
of examining reading interests. No studies were found which - 
looked at quantity or quantitative habits as the sole focus of a 
study. 

The population In this study was drawn from 595 ninth - 
graces and their parents In two junior high schools In a mid- 
west\eiil5urban school district. T^e sample consisted of 150 
student- parent pairs from the population. 

Data gathering procedures consisted of the administration 
of the inventory to the population of ninth graders. Using a 
table of random numbers and an alternate sampllngaechnlqtie 
the Inventory was mailed to deslgnated-mpthers or fathers in 
the sample. ' . 

Student and parent scores were computed Using the Pearson 
product moment correlation coefficient to arrive at a score 
for the sample populaHoli and all ten categories and the total 
score of the inventory. A two-tailed latest was also used {o 
test the diffei^tnce between student and parent scores. 

The findings of the study Indicated that there was a signlfi- ' 
cant relationship, in a statistical sense, between student and 
parent quantitative reading habits in three categories of the 
.Inventory- -use of libraries, mechanics of reading', and books. 
There was also statistical significance on the total score. 

The majority of both students and parents did not use a 
library card nor 'did they think libraries should be open longer. 
Over half of both groups never got books from downtown li- 
braries and more students were found tfiuse the library for 
.reference u'ork than their parents . f 

Students and parents were in agreement concerning their 
perceptions of their own reading skills. The vast majority of 
both groups saw themselves as having good comprehension, 
being able to get main ideas from paragraphs, having the abil- 
ity to summarize their reading rapidly, and being able to ar- 
rive at Individual interpretations. There was a relationship 
between student and parent habits concerning the sharing ol 
books with peers and the amount of books purchased. 

Statistical significance was not found In seven categories. 
These Included reading and lelsui*^ time, friends and conver- 
sations, literature, rea'JJing and study, Interest in reading, 
enjoyment, and quanfities. 



Procedures ^ , - ^ , ^ 

The study w as conducted in a high school an Connecticut. 
The sample consisted of foiA-teen Eng'lislt" teachers a«d their 61 
classes of students in grades ni*ie through twelve. / 

All 1,064 students were tested during the first week of school 
in September,' 1976 to determine their reading coniprehensiSn 
skiltS and attitude toward reading. . ' » 

Students were e\i)0.sed to either the (Experimental or cont;-ol 
treatment for t^venty weel/s from September, 1976 to February, • 
'■ 1977. Experimental classrooms were exposed to four dayS a 
week of traditional classroom procedures and one day a week 
. of Sustained Silent Readin g. Control classrooms were^ e.\pose'd 
to five days n week of tradititjual L-lassrooiii procedures that 
did nofinclude any Susta ined Silent Headinu. 

At the end of -ftT(? and a half months thef^tudents were re- 
tested, The/iata collected was aiialyv.ed l)y jiieans nf analysis 
of covariauce. Eacli hypythesi.s was tested for significance at' 
the .05 level. 



Findings ""Cunc liisioii s 

Althout;Ii i]() 5i{;i]ificant F values were {jenernted. several 
reasonable cdiK* lusions can be m\de about the effoL^UNeness of 
Sustained Silri>t Rcadin^^ . 1) AlUnVSing students in parades nine 
throifgli twelve to sit in blass and rAad i)rinted materia Uhat 
they have chosen without any acc(:)unW)ilit^'^to the teacKer, will 
not retard re acting. achievement." 2) AfVowincj students in grades 
nine throut;li twelve to spend oae of five 
reading self-selected printed^iaterir 
ity to the tea<«Iier, will not retard reac 
quiring students in grades nine tiiroi 
periods of time in school will iiut cr 



'jclass peyiods a week 
vitliout any accountabiU 
iig aciiie\ ement. 3) Re- 
1 twelve.to read for ^ong 
se shidents to feel schy 
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\cs^ positive toward reading than iy they are never required*to 
read for long periods of tinie. 

The findings and conclu.sioirt^ [jf this -study could have im- 
portant, implications for school personnel w'ho are charged with 
the responsibility of findinjr theoretically sound instrucj^ional ' 
procedures tliat can l)e easily translated into claSsrooni prac- 
Vice^ in today's url^ar secondary schoolr. 1) $ustai-)?(l Silent * 
Reading works as well as other traditional procedures in befp.-, 
ing students understand print, but it d(jes not require any spe- 
cial equ-ipment or materials to implement. It does noi neces-' 
situate the purchasing of new materials. It can be implemented 
with existing materials, 2) Sustained S ilent Re'adin(,^ iJaft un- 
ccfmplicated procedure that can he used by teachers of varying 
levels-of training\of teaching expertise. It can be implemented 
e'^sily without themecessity of retraining existing personnel. 
3) During Sustain^ Silent R t;ading the student establishes pur- 
poses for reading and chooses materials to read. TIius prac- 
tice is given in the 'skills necessary for stucients to become ac- 
live vt)luntary readers. Clnssr{)0ni procedures that do not 
allou' students to read for their own purposes in materials of 
thevr choice, ignore t^ese important lifetime reading skillg. 

It would a|)pear that the alarming number of urban second- 
ary sciiotil students wlio are ndt readin^^ as well as they might 
and who rarely read for pleasure miglit be helped to become , 
better r(^aders if they are alTowed to read what th&y want to 
read during scliool time- if they are allowed to practice Sus-" 
tamed Silent Rending. ; ' 



REED, Kathleen, Ph.D. The' University of Connecticut. 1977. 
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Purpose of the Study ^ * . , 

This study examined tlie effect of Sustained Silent Reading 
on the reading comprehension skills and attitude toward rending 
of urban secondajry school students. 

The review of the literature explored the theoretical ratio- 
nale for allowing students to read self-selected print «l mate- 
rials during cla,ss time. It surveyed the e.vi sting research that 
has explored the effects of such instructior^al practices'on sec- 
^dary .sch(^ol students' reading achievemeot and attitude to- 
ward readmi;. - / ^ 
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THE DlFFERENTl4ft EFFECTS OF STRUCTURE ON READ- 
. ING ICOMPREHENSION ACHIEVEMEOT AS A FUNCTION OF 
^ LEABNER CONCEPTUAL LEVEL Order No. 7805541 

► ROSP, Toby L., Ph,D. The University of Toledo, 1977^1 03ji>. . 

This study investigated the possibility of using Davld,E. 
Hunt's Conceptual Level i|atchir\g Model (1970) as a predictor , 
variable for matching students with instructional methods; 
Hunt's Paragraph Completion Method (Hunt, et al, 1968) was 
used to test 76 high school English students' Conceptual Levels. 
Students found to-be in the upper and lover thirds of the ^^oup . 
were tbpn randomly assigned to on& of two treatment gj-oups. , * 
One group was taught reading comprehension skllLs uslng^a' 
lecture- recitation format, while the othep group studied the 
same skills In a self-directed format^. 

Hu/it's model predicts greater achlevejhent for iow Con- 
ceptual L^el (CL) students whfen they are placed In structured 
learning environments such as lecture-recitation; Conversely, 
the model predicts that high CL students will show less Vffect 
from treatment variations, but will tend to perform be^t in 
loosely structured environments, for example, selfrdlrected 
study. 

The study was undertaken to broaden the research base of 
the model In terms 6f ifs generalizability to naturalistic settings. 
A secondary concern was directed at the use of the matching 
model in an instructi(^ftal area in which this iaradigm^had not 
' yet been usedt Finally, the Investigation was undertaker^ for 
the purpose o( strengthening the construct validity of the match- 
ing principle. Other studies had been conducted using Cron- 
bach's suggestions for Aptitude-Treatment Interaction design/ 
but results were found to be inconcli\slye. 

Data was collected on rftudents' general reading ability and 
Intelligence, using the Nelson-Denny Reading Test (Form A) . 
•andOhlo Survey, respectively. The Davis Reading Test <Forms 
2X and 2B) Was used to test student's reading comprehension 
achievement tiefore and after the two-week treat nvfent. 

The data were>analyzed using a^two-way ANOVA, for main ^ 
effects' and Interaction. The results indicated no support for 
the focal hypothesis which predicted an interaction between 
teaching mode and Conceptual Level. An examination of struc- 
tured vs. no;i-structured teaching mode regaled no significant 
differences for either high or low Conceptual Level students. 
Howtever, a main effect for Conceptual Level was- significant 
(a» .0(fl). High Conceptual Level students evidenced greater 
achievement than low Conceptual Level students. 

The cdvariates, general reading ability and Intelligence, 
were removed from the score on the dependent measure. They 
were found to account for 64 per cent <af th^ variance. Also 
analyzed were correlations |D)etween reading compreher\slon 
iohievement and Conceptual Level, t^fctween Intelligence and 
Conceptual Level, and bet^^'een general reading ability and ♦ 
' residing comprehension achievement.:? All three relationships 
were found to be high)y correlated. « 
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^ The purpoiw'of this study was; (1) To determine and re- 
port tJ)e status and practices of secondary reading programs 
; in Ohio's public' scl»ools for the school year 1975-1976; (2) To 
coAipile a list of secondary schools with 'planned programs in- 
reading; (3) To make recommendations regarding the estab-^ 
lishment of an appropriate secondary reading program; and 
' (4) To apply a Chi square analysis to selected survey question^ 
to determine if responses were independent of program. 

Two questionnaires wec4B constructed to obtain information 
for this study. Districts report^g no planned reading programs 
completed a five i^^ge questionnaire; ahd districts reporting a - 
planned reading program completed a t«n page que sit ionn aire 
eliciting information relative to their reach»^Jprogram. Both 
cjxiestionnaires contained identical questions relative to how 
ideally, the secondary reading progr&ni should.be organized. 

The two questionnaires were mailed to each of the 617 
school districts in; Ohio. Data for this study was based on 414 
returns or 67.1 percent 4)f the total number of districts in the 
state. "Returns indicated that 190 or 45.9 percent of the school 
districts have planned reading programs while 224 or 54.1 p^r-^ 
cent of the districts repol-ted no planned reading program. ^' 

Lack of funds was the major reason given by school districts 
for not, having a reading program. A significant number of dis- 
tricts reporting no reading program had an enrollment of less 
than 4001 students. The study shows that 30.8 percent of sin^- 
nine districts have plans to initiate a reading prop^am. 

Of the districts reporting a reading program, 167 or 87.d 
percent operate during the summer months. The major source 
9f support for the program is federal funds.. A wVitten course 
study is available in 96.3 percent or in 183 of the districts. 
Credit for graduation is given in 153 or 80.6 percent of the dis- 
tricts. 

r A Chi square analysis for selected questions answered by 
both categories of respondents shows that existence of program 
is related to type of district and size. Program existence also 
had a beaiUng on how respondents answered some of the ques-' 
tions on the ideal reading progi'am. ^ 

Both categories of respondents felt that ideally, the building 
faculty should have input in developing the secondary reading 
program. . , ^ 

The data indicated significant effort is beipg made to pro- 
vide reading programs in Ohio's-secondary schools. While 
funding appears to be a major problem, secondary reading pro- 
' grams are increasing in number. 



Discussion 

Although the predicted interaction between structure of 
learning environment and Conceptual Level was not sup^rte.d 
•by tjie data, the main effect for Conceptual Levol strengthens 
Its ifalue as a predictpr of achievement and as a grouping vari- 
aw. Recommendations for future studies or rej^icatlons also 
signal weaknesses in tlie present study which niaV account for 
^ the lA^k of interactive^'effects, §uch recommendations would 
Include: 1. The structural variations implicit in the teaching 
approaches should be learning modes withiji which studentir 
have experience. 2. The treatment should be \indertaken In 
classrooms which have compatible currlcular T)bjectlves. 
3. The Intervention period should b'e more extensive. 4. The 
study should be replicated In content areas such a^ social 
studies where reading skills have b^en effective In Increasing 
the crnlcal undlferstandlngs of studentii 5. The study should 
be replicated in classrooms- in which the expectations of stu- 
dents embraces a skill-based orientation. 
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The primary *purpofii of this study was to investigate th« 
relationships of reading achievement, career reading demands, 
overall level of career aspiration, realistic and idealistic levels 
of carter aspiration, and attitude toward schoofof eleventh- 
mde students. , . ' <. , / 

^ The specific questions addressed were^ \, Among eleventh- 
grade students is there a relatioi^ip between reiclirrg ac}>ieve- 
ment and thrSe l^efs of care*er aspiration: realistic, idealis- 
tic, and over^l ? 2. Is there^a relationship between reading 
achievement and attitude toward school 6f eleventh-grade stu- 
dents^ 3. Is there a relationship between attitude toward 
school and overall level of career aspiration ? 4. Do eleventh- i 
grade low readeris^and eleventh -grade' high readers differ In 
three levels of career aspiration: realistic, idealistic, and 
overall,? 5: Do eleyenth-grade low readers and eleventh-gride 
high readers aspire realistically in terms of the reading de- 
mands of their )ob choices ? 

The sample consisted of 152 eleventh-grade students en- 
rolled in a northwest Florida high schopl during tiie 1976-77 
school year. Three levels of occupational aspiratibr^ scoj^es 
for each student were obtained through the adWinistration qf the 
Occupational Aspiration Scale. The Gates-MacGinitie Reading ' 
: Test, Form E' was ftsed to assess the rea.ding level of each 
student, and'the Demos D Attitude Scale Vas us§d to assess 
attitude toward school. ^ 

The results of the testing were analyzed by using the Pear- 
son-product moment correlation coefficient and the chi -square 
test at the .05 alpha, level. 

The conclusions reached were: 1. There is a statistically, 
significant relationship between reading^acliievement and the 
three levels of career aspiration: realistic, idealistic, and . 
overall. This findinn: infers that reading achievement is asso-/ 
elated with these three levels of career aspiration. 2. There 
is no statistically significant difference between reading achieve- 
ment and attitude toward stho61: however, there is a statisti- 
cally significant difference between attitude toward school and 
overall level of career aspiration. From this finding it may 
l)e inferred that even though both reading achievement and at- 
titude toward school are^ssociated with overall level of career 
aspiration, they have ^independent effects on a student's overall 
levef oC career aspiration and are nyt associated with one an- 
other. 3. The results indicated that there are statistically si'g- 
nific^t differences between eleventh -grade students with low 
reading achievement and those with high reading achievement 
in terms of three levels of career aspiration: realistic, ideal- 
istic, and oxerall. 4. The findings indicated that ele\NBpth-grade 
students, regardless of reading achievement, have high levels 
of career aspir^ition, and they have higher ideaHfttic levels than 
realistic levels of career aspiration. The high reading achieve* 
ment students have higher realistic, idealistic, and overall 
levels of career aspir^lon than the low reading achievement 
^students. 5. Eleventh-gradt students with low -.aiding achieve- 
ment are unrealistic in terms of the reading demands of their 
)ob choices, whereas the high reading achievement students 
are realistic In terrjis pf the reading demands of their job 
choices. ' ^ ^ . . 

The findings iir^ly thjt inost students .with low reading 
achievement levels 'lai^rk sufficient reading ability to 'enter 
career fields pf theirr choice. This points tp a need for curric- 
uUim* refori^ and more adequate teacher traU^ing and Inservice, 
asvwell as for curriculum planners to know the ty^)es of reading 
Usks performed in different occupations.* Curriculum planners 
need to ensure that tJjtfse Usks are included in the reading,* 
career, and content area curricula. 
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